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ABSTRACT ' 
' The paper analyzes how the atteapt to assipilate 
ethnic groups into American society has contributed to social, 
economic, and folitical inequality. The hypothesis is that the . 
cftacial model of classical sociology has blinded us to a vast range 
f social phenomena which sust be anderstood if we are to cope with 
the robless of contemporary America. While not often explicit, the 
American ideal that ethnic grougs should be incorporated into the 
selting pot bas created a society in which sany observable forus of 
inequality are fgerpetrated. This stratification analysis extends the 
concept of poverty beyond the narrow limits of income to include 
political and personal relations. Among issues addressed are 
immigrant histcry, social acceptance, power and elitist vs. ainori¢y ¢ 
perspectives on educaticn, religicn, opportunity, and self-concept. A 
theory of ethnicity is advanced which explains ethnic identification . 
as an integraticn of belongingness, self-esteem, the need for 
copajunity relationships, syabolic interaction, and husan 
understanding. The ccenclusion is that the ultimate aig of social 
policy in a democracy is to eliminate various foras of 
institutionalized. inequalities rather. than ethnicity, 
tasic right. References are included in the docupent. 
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THE ETHNIC FACTOR IN THE FUTURE OF INEQUALITY 


‘ 


I. A Forgotten Dimension of Inequality 
a 


The riots of the 1960's when the American nation has 


never been more powerful or more prosperous made. it uncom- 
fortably clear that great changes’ have taken place within 


our society - "we apparently have failed to understand them 
1 
and certainly we have failed to handled them." The shift- 


ing of ‘social conflict showed that development can no longer 
*- . 


be defined strictly in’ terms of a growing gross national. 
product: or even of social objectives such as. land. reform cn 
equal ncabciates ot employment. Instead, development must 
"be conceived of in terms of the total Liberation of individ- 
uals to fulfill their human potential. While acknowledging 
the nole of economics in development, and that many problems 


. 


of ethnicity reflect resentment at various forms of insti- 


e 


tutionalized inequalities,’ we-eannot, from this perspective, 
speak of ‘developed and developing groups in plural societies. 


In ofr national: experience, eConomic gains are not aytomat- 


ically translated into gains in other important realms of 
life. Consequently, our stratification analysis must extend 


the concept of poverty "beyond the narrow limits of income 
2 
to the qualities of political and personal relations," 


making policies and programs relevant and appropriate to the 


vo 


® - 


life styles of their intended consumers. ° 

Immigrant history reveals that’the first organ- 
ized efforts of immigrants aimed to secure basic goats: 
a job, money, decent on equal treatment. "After 
these goals were substantially achieved, sie immigrant: 
began his quest for‘status. This was, of course, a more 
elusive endeavor because status is granted by others and 


: 3 . 
does not depend solely on money." As one might expect, 


the technical and material improvements are less subject 

to the veto of dominant groups than are changes in econ- 
.omic and political institutions. And when the demands of 
the depressed groups are for economic on political change, 
such change is ‘apt to be viewed simply as a necessary means 
for attaining more palpably beneficial ends. Also, the 


host society, not succeeding in rapidly fitting the large 


numbers of newcomers into the prescribed mold, developed 


’ i 
a new model which, promulgated the promise of egual share 
; / 


in the transcending vision of the future and he hope for 

a “piece of the pie,” if not for |the ‘Senior nt himself, 

then, at least, for his children, But thi philosophy could 
not succeed because of the false |promise/of equality involved. 
By trying to melt into the allegedly s erior blend, the 
ethnic person had to give up his |jidentity and tive on the 


hope of some mystical metamorphosis. 


claimed’ by: various ethnic graups in American. society is 
‘something still undefined and it is unclear to many where 


this power concern is going. , There is no doubt for Miller 


+ 


‘and RORY. that it is a force in the struyels to reduce in- 
equality, where “new institutions will be constructed, some- 
times in. diAicReakdion of the pressure and the need for’ change, 


more frequently in reluctant capitulation to little under- 
. 5 = . x 
stood demands." .The unsettledness of those who were left 


behind in the great migration is a kind of poverty that en+ 
compasses "the disparity between their newly found: compara~ 


tive aipicencs -and the obstacles to. full social acceptance," 
® ’ 
: which ‘presupposes the destruction of ‘the lower middle class 


bigotry as well as the ‘hidden. respectable one of the upper- 
. 7 
class liberalisn. Being included in society, “which means 


being accorded respect and accepted in social and political 
reIations with others, is increasingly an important part of 
the issue of inequality." : Immigrants were not just numbers. 
They were not ‘economic men' who:simply played out their ap- 
pointed roles in the scenarios of class conflict. Viewing 
the Rise of American Civilization in terms of a Marxist econ- 
‘omic ddbereintel uae nee conducive for Charles Beard to an 


, , 9 
appreciation of the. subtle prey. of ethnic influences. The 


‘ 


United States got a good deal more out of immigration than 


It acquired an "immigrant culture," brought 


just poobie:. 
over by the "huddled masses" no matter how tired and poor they * 
were. In the stratification analysis of American society it 


is not a valid assumption to define a group economically in 


/ i 


class terms and then pursuing the other ihavlar Gombe 
ents of this class group. Demographic statistics, sub- 
stantiating the common observation, of an cinta ethnic work- 
ing ages let: economic homogeneity overshadow the ethnic - 
diversity of that sage group. Further eontealta on econ- 
omic mobility indivate that the working class is not "all 
the same." . And sociaeconomic factors alone’ appear to be 


sufficient in accounting for. only.a small portion of ethnic 
; 12 


residential segregation. Although in, the United States 
13 


ethnicity and social class are directly related, and the 
concepts of ethnicity \and social class become blurred in 
empirical situations, they still separate .a vertical from 
a horizontal stratification. Inequality in social’ class 
relations refers essentially to distribution of material 
réwards and to opportunities for development. For ethnic 
groups, “discrimination” and "Pear of diversity" ‘are the- 
basic problems, nee Be acceptance of differences is the 
key principle- involved. The complete equation of social 
elass and ethnicity must lead to a caake-Aiee wot stru- 


cture. In his: most generalized aspects for dialectic re- 
lationship between ettiniclty and social class ‘Becomes the. 
dialectic and the complementary resins a between the parte- 
. cularistic and ne “universafistic elements and between the 

. diffused cultural approaches: in ethnicity and the’ Specific 
rational interest in social élass. Also,: the politicali-. 
“gation of. ethnicity can be a ‘simple exploitation : ‘of it. A 


new set of weber leaders, including ethnic groups, will 


\ 


‘not be enough to.satisfy the demands ‘of representation.’ A 
transformation of power must take place. Alone, neither 

growing economic affluence nor pglitical democracy consti- 
tute the good BORIALY On the other hand, even an expanded 
dimension of stratification may become,;when ye SH ERARURS 
ethnic differentiation, entangled with vertical or iier= 
archical systems and the "premise of* inequality." o it 

can remain on a mere hortatory level, if it, still presup- 
ae a homogeneous, though benign, culture, and ‘does not 
break down the wall of social and psychological exclusién’, ’ 
and affirms our common humanity with the rest of mankind. 

ra cg + 


There will be consequences, then, to the way we chose to 


understand our efhnic. experience. 


. 


II. -‘Elitist vs. Minority Perspectives 


In the: andi of the Pena issues of culture 
and ceblelee - surrounding the prestige of various group- 
ings in society. and the nature of the-interactions among 

: groups -‘goals and targets are not clear cut. "Coming to 
see one another as persons will be a long time struggle for 
a society that first embraced racism and then comfortably 
denied its Oe For a society that - in rhetoric, 


at “least - is pictured as socially democratic, information 


ar v 
on these patterns over a period of time is helpful in de- 


r | \ 9 


picting the extent to which gulfs between groups are being 


narrowed; and,a more systematic collection of information 
will force reexamination of broad global tenets and specific 
behaviors which are poorly avkipulated and understood. 

In his: survey of the trends of ethnic, history, 
Robert P. ‘Swierenga labelled the Major perspectives of 


. 


America's professional historians as nationalist-nativist, 
filiopietistic, progressive, setentt¥io and sihiocicbna 
While the assimilation theme continued to dominate ethnic’ 
scholarship, in-the last decade the ethnocultural or plural- 
istic approach, now known as the behavioral view of ethnic 
“history, seeks to understand ‘American history in terms of 

the unique ethnoreligious groups comprising American society. 
The bitter debates over Prohibition, Sabbatarianism, natural- 
ization laws, parochiaid and foreign language usage in pub- 
‘lic schools support the contention that conflict rather — 
harmony .is the ira Tonaele of the pluralistic American society. 
There is clearly a history of violence and ethnic strife in  ~ 
the American past, as well as a piskory Ge social’ mobility 
and xobomodatt bn : 

. Conflicts and frustrations of ethnic ite in Amer- 
ica have often been minimized or overlooked by sociologists 
who have favored the assimilation perspective and have also 
assumed the willingness of ‘American minorities to assimilate 

A 


into the mainstream America. Karl.Marx notwithstanding, class 


consciousness has been relatively episodic in American histary. 


' 7 . : . QA 
But race, color, and creed have plowed a maze of deep. Sux- 
"rows across the American nation. The knowing answers which or \ Ff 
social science has offered for its traditional social pro- 
-blems ante inapplicable to such issues as- ethnic group re- 
lations. L. Paul Metzger attributes the failure of most” 
American sociologists to take -.into account the role of etinies, 


ad)? a ity in American life to the theoretical framework based en 


° 


ae 


a cultural myth through which they have viewed the social 
reality of race relations’ in the United stad, « That 
. framework rests essentially éi the image of American soc- 
iety which has been set forth by American liberaliom, wherein 
the minority problem is defined in the narrow sense of pro-_ 
viding adequate, if not equal, opportunity for members of 
minority groups to ascend as individuals ieee the mainstream 
( - "culture. - Such incorporation is viewed as virtually inevitable. 
ovesver, anndeeseul assimilation has beén understood as 
| synonimous with equality of opportunity, i.e. the opportunity 
| to discard one's ethnicity and to partake in the "American , 
Way of Life." For those sociologists who have taken the pais 
tion that racial assimilation is the’ key to the American social 
problem, the nature of modern American society implies that 
“ethnicity is incompatible with major features of modern social 
organization and hence will eventually "wither away." The 
theory of eventual assimilation was more clearly’ stated by 
Robert E. Park’ and presupposed by Gunnar Myrdal and Arnold 


Rose, but it is rooted in what is perhaps the major theme’ of 


modern sociological theory - the shift, in Cooley's.terms, 


- ; . 11 : . * : rae es . . 


wi 


from ‘primary* to 'secondary' relations as the basis of 
“social order. Whether phased) in terms.of the Parsonian - 14 % 
pattern variables, the older formulations: of Weber, Durk- 
heim, Cooley, Toennies, Troeltsch, or Myrdal's American 
‘creed, it is clear that this tradition of sociological theory 
‘views ethnicity as a canvivat of primary, quasi-tribal loy-— 
‘alties, which can have only a disfunctional place in the 
achievement-oriented, enttonaliecd: and impersonal social 
relationships ‘of modern bureaucratic order. The ultimate in 
the pilgrimage from gemainschaft to gesellschaft is Warren 

G. Bennis .and Philip E. Slater's The. Temporary Society, whose 
menbers' ‘lives are ‘completely shaped by the fuictioneil nec- 


- 


essities of technological industrialism. 


) - The social: reality. in‘'America urged a pheede | on the 
t 


. tendency. to regard ethnic movements as extremist or escapist, 
and essentially deviant jth phenomena, or to arro- 
gantly write off all white ethnics as exe hats', ‘fascist! 
ack "racist..." It alse urged to put to a " the tenets of 

ee the classical theoretical tradition implying the inevitable 
Atennienouneis of "particulatistic solidarities." The. general 
validity of the crucial sociological insight of the last h 
2: century which has noted the dramatic shift in the style of 
human action under the: pressures of urbanism and industrial~ 
ism does not warrant a simple-minded,’ evolutionary inter- 


“19 
*, pretation. Its breakdown will only ‘occur through a: $ro- 
tracted process of social conflict and at least some degree 


‘ . . i) 


of restructuring of the existing institutional arrange- 

‘ mente of the society, Most Americans grew up with the 
idea that a community was made ‘yup of individuals with nei- 
ther class, blocks nor groups conspiring to put self-inter- 

- . est above community welfare. Were temporary groups, cli- 
ques, or classes to form, ‘assured janes Madison, in time 
they would disappear. Jt was a middle class society scan 
gis birth to democratic political institutions and to.a 

’ shitewoghy of equalitarianism which became firmly entrenched 
as a permanent ‘American ideal and persisted through periods 
when it was no longer in actorntincia with economic and social 


reality. Homogeneity may have been affected symbolically, 
7 * bat not practically, by the presence of others of different 
racé, religion, or nationality. The first great threat to 
this’ predominantly homogenous community came with the new 
Ammigration of the 1880's. In consequence of their great 
numbers and their religious and ethnic differences these 
ms .immigrants had a profound effect. Ethnic ‘segregation char- 
‘ acterized the major American cities and paved the way for 


ethnic politics, which was strongly resented. But) the con- 
: servatism which had captured America based on Adam Smith's 


.¢ 
. 


‘economics and John Calvin's ethics, was ill suited to a dy- 
= ant industrial capitalism and a heterogeneous population. 
Roosevelt "made the religioethnic group viable and politic- 
ally relevant; Kennedy ‘mace | it ne ae In the of- 
ficial rhetoric, ettinie grange appeared less an Old World 


“hangover and more an authentic part of the American: community, 


In theory, the failure of the melting pot was acknowledged. 
. : 64 


13 € , 


a | 
: The answer.to ethnic diversity was no longer dissolution 
.and assimilation. -The religioethnic group was seen as a 
permanent-part of. the American scene sanctioned by the new 
° dactictie of pluralism. But in fact all the orekeures ot : —_ 
both elite wenbel theory and official social practice ‘have 
been toward assimilation. Throughout its history American 
we society fever’ approved ad its ethnic groups, though it ac- a 
_¢ cepted individual immigrants. The United states is the only 
immigrant-receiving country which does not recognize the 
‘principle of group adjustment for imhigrants and evokes in- 
stead strict principles of individual change, adjustment, noes x 
: and allegiance, An exception to the assimilation npicencdi 
has now been made for the blacks. The, hide and ‘the Germans 
‘before them were not allowed to maintain a distinctive plur- 
®  ghiekee culture. Blacks are now encouraged to .develop their 
own distinctive heritage, but in both cases ‘mainstream. Amer 
iea persists in defining distinctiveness as wenaratbien’ wed +} 
in identifying integration, with assimilation. Ethnicity is 
attacked as a "phony issue" and even to spe about ethnic’ 
diversity may be mre since it emphasizes at is different : 
instead of what is the same. But ita does not mean 
‘ separatism. As Ralph a said in his inv sible Man: 
"America is woven of many strands. I would .recognize them 
and let it so remain. Our fate is to become one, and yet 


many - this is not prophecy but ‘Seucciption.* To accept 


ethnic diversity, then, does ‘not mean that America sub- 


14 


stituted for its goal of-a unitary integrated community 
of individuals, a compartmentalized society of separate 
. groups, if we know how to distinguish between pluralism 
and sepacktize and between intesratian and cvetmeigtieas 
"By each of us becoming more profoundly what: we are, we’ ? 


shall find greater, unity, in those depts in which unity 


irradiates diversity, than by attempting through the arti- 
6 


. . a 82.3 ee 
fices of the American 'melting pot' and the cultural rel- ; > i 
‘ 23 . : 
~ tgion of ‘science to become what we are not." Sociology 


has to refocus itself from the perspective of ethnic groups, 
to develop its theories "from the area of tian oppression," 
and its methodology "from a calculation of the distance be- 
tween sniveeesi human values' and existential malian . yf 
. Since the sixties, in quick ,succession after the: 
black culture was exhausted, Indian, Chicano, Puerto’ Rican, 
Chinese, German, Italian, Greek, Irish, and Polish dmerican 
cultures neve Diep dissected. -Now America's dldest minority— 
the WASP, has been thrust ied the public ave, scaauius with: 
the newcomers: ‘Ukranian, Slavs, Portuguese and Baitiane, sae. ’ 
Programs of ethnic studies are urged to provide for the study q , 
of all the. ethnic groups. "Ethnicity is our history. It : / , 
“aia not, begin with the memory of the newest arrivals. Its / ; 
.marks are to be read in the substrata of everyone of our major ' y 
nT _Increases in education and income, geogra- js , 


phical dispersion and intergroup contacts did not lessen ethnic / 
‘ 26 , fs on 
awareness in America society. Behavioral and perceptional 


, °° . 15 


= 


are concrete realities with which we must cope.” 


27 


; differences persist along ethnic line®. "Whether we like 


ethnic groups or not really doesn't matter very much; they 
28 


- 


e 


T¢ is the contention of this paper that che of- 
‘}fioial model of classical sociology has blinded us to a 
vast ‘range of social phenomena which must be understood if 


= ; 
we are. to cope with the problems of contemporary America. 


A simple, undirectional eyolution from gemeinschaft to gesell- 


schaft has not taken place. The basic ties of friendship, 


primary ° relationships, Latid faith, common origin and con- 


, sciousness ‘of ‘kind still persist. These 'primordial ties' 


have been transmuted by the immigration experience but they 
have not been eliminated. On their substratum hasbeen er- 
ected a complex” society with vast pyramids of corporate 
structures. Their persistence is not a 'problem' about which 
‘something must be done' but a social asset. A new perspec- 
tive on American ethnic rélations will recognize that forces 


producing ethnicity ag well as forces favoring assimilation 


* are operative in American society today. A realistic analy is 
. of the ethnic situation will take both into account, ae, on- 


ing the idea that ethnicity is a disfunctional survival’ poe 
a prior stage of socia] development. This will make- it pos- 
sible for sociologists to reaffirm that ‘minority-majority 
relations - one aspect of ethnicity - are in fact grqup: re- 
lations and not merely relations between prejudice and vic- 


timized individuals. As such they are implicated in the 


struggle for power and (privilege in society. ‘On therbasis 
of an assessment of the force's wich generate the sense of 
ethnic identity even within the hdnogenising. confines of: : 
modern society, soéiological analysis can point to the — 
sibilities of conscious intervention in the soci} process. 
to achieve given ends and to weigh the costs and consequences 
. ‘of various policy alternativés. Sacial policies "reflect 
, social values, and social values reveal what is important 
to a group or a qasterie ‘policies toward. outsiders ard the 
‘poor' are especially. revealing of what is SEpOEE ANE to the 
dominating group." 7? What is perceived as saree affects 
significantly government action that, in turn, affects eink an 
sons' wellbéing, and the relationship to the means 5f pro- 
duction and to the means of power. Moreover, nosttive self- 
image is one goal which many would accept as a societal ob- 
ligation: "The diffetential distribution of positive feel- 
ings about one-self is perhaps the essence of RO Cron aa 
“In both obvious and subtle ways the group colors a man's 
view of himself and sits Mie expects of the world, The cul- 
ture which it transmits helps or’ hinders him in the compet- 
ition he faces from the cradle to the grave. It often pro- 
vides the auspices for individual activity, and through a 


network of agencies -and organizations it can exert a large 


measure of control over an individual’ s life chances. In- 


deed, what group one is born into is a matter of some im- 


/ 17 


/ 


a 31° 
portance." It is the thesis of this paper that SEENEO REY 


is one of the “important and significant resources of strength 
in a society = unsuppressible dimension of wellbeing, 
“and that theories and policies of cultural absorption are 

7 unsound. Consequently, a pluralistic philosophy governing 
intergroup and general Human relations in society should be 
adopted in order tS fully legitimize the ethnic groups in 
the mind of whole populace and to induce ‘hate successful 
functional gpexeticn. The manner of dealing not only with 
the ever-present poverty but also with a a will show 


our: values and our style. \ : 


x 


Se 
- III. Toward a Theory of Ethnicity 


? 
' 


Pluralism in America has been a pragmatic “approach. 
The immigrants were not “welcome as a group by the American. 

So society and considerable ovensre veu vat upon them to be- 
come Anglo-Saxons as quickly as possible. "Yet the pres- , 
sures gincced wick: of being absolute, the American ethan 

* forded society to tolerate religious and ethnic? diversity 
~ even if it did not particularly like it." But pluralism 
has yet to be defined in any comprehensive way. American 
iectitonivea focusing their analysis on ethnicity pointed 


out that ¥uropeans in a stabldé society lookéd to the group 


as a countervailing force against the power of the state; 
but Americans in a mobile, dynamic, and atomistic society 
turned to it for ssckal parcoues, a feeling of belonging 
and communal Sntegration. The ethnic group as a social 
collectivity is to some extent a creation of the American 
environment. Ethnic groups have emerged in this country 
because mémbers of various immigrant groups have tried to 
preserve sbmething of the intimacy and familiarity of the 
: peasant village during the transition into yrban ‘indus- 
7 trial living. ’ They have persisted bieenwe UE an apparently “s 
very powerful drive in man toward associating with those 
who possess the same blood and the same beliefs he does. 
The inclination toward such homogenous groupings simul- 
taneously enriches the culture, provides for diversity 
within the social structure and considerably Ancreases the 
oO for conflict, because by sie ae exclusive- 
ness, suspicion and distrust, iad aie as ideal foci for 
‘ conflict. . " ex ws 
While Gunnar Myrdal failed to uftderstand American 
“society when’ he assumed that this contradictory a re- 
flected a widieat dilemma, it is not clear in which sense this 
; a be the accepted differentiated structure of our social ' 
r 


der. oo /  @ 
‘ . 7 . e e . 


The widespread existence of ethnic subcommunities 
and their importance have made our society vastly more com- 
ti ; 
plex than our ideas of townchall democracy. But why have 


ethnic groups persisted” as iReertane collectivities long 


w\ 


after the immigration trauma receded intg the background? 


If the ethnic group provides self-identification, when 


does one so define himself? If the "“drban villagers") re- 


* veal. more working class values than/specifically ethnic 


values, why do ethnic differehces{persist even when @if+ 


ferent social classes are examined separately? If ethnic 


- groups are “interest groups", why was not social class 


or trade unions the membership around which American city 


dwellers could rally, as it was in England? If Will Her- 


‘berg's answer. in converting etinteide into religion seems 


premature when we consider the countless ethnic subdiv- 
isions within the three major religious. groupings in Amer- 
ie, are religious values more intimately linked to ethnic- 
ity or do religious differences have substantial ethnic. 
components in them? - /* 
\, Relating ethnicity to "blood and land" and “prim- 
ordial affinities of ineffable signifigance,* or Gorton “s 


"peoplehood," or Weber's "consciousn 


"pilgrimage from peasant village to/industrial metropolis," 


or Greeley's "soplething basic or primordial in the human 


psyche,” or to define ethnic ties as “the basic group iden- 


tity," "a powerful forming element in the individual psyche 
and individuak ‘personality ,% does’ not provide us with an 
adequate answer. ‘The positive and negative aspects of eth- 
nicity may be related to/developmental and situational fac- 
tors but they are not a siditionity explained, 


20 sO : 
> 


s of kind," or Francis' 


The crucial factor in terms of the continuity 
36 


of an ethnic group is ethnic identification. _ In Erik 
H. Erikson, who went beyond Freud in his effort to deal 
sx : a . e ; 

more specifically with the link between the individual and 


the group, between the child and society, between the lonely 
ego and the crowd, ‘the nature and functioning of ethnic 
group .- <ASaneary remains still blurred. It remains something 


"as ‘unfathomable ds it is all-pervasive .< One can only ex- 


ee _ + ‘plore it by establishing its indispensability in various f 
. , contexts.” It is “a process ‘located' in the core of the 
_Xndividual and yet also in the core of his communal culture, 
a process which establishes, in fact, the identity of these 
two identities," whose interplay “could be conceptualized 
only an a king of psychosocial relativity." : It is hard 
to question that the assumed "givens® of social existence 
or the biological.holdings with which every person is in- 
voluntarily endowed at birth by the chance of where, of 
. whom, and whes he is born - blood ties, race, region, lang- 
uage, custom, unique history and values, inner coherence, 
shared sameness, obscure emotional force, safe privacy, 
inner mental construction - are powerful influences that 
reach the individual throng the F200 into which he aa born. 
2 The anthropologist Clifford hae distinguishes thease \ 
bonds from other kinds - - class, party, business, union, pro- 
ie fession - pointing out that the groups formed out of such 
"bonds do Bots as such, become "candidates for nationhood. ® 
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These dea heavy facts of life with profound ppeitive ana 


negative, effects on the whole, of human experience. ; a. 
) aa 


’ 


} ' 1,, ‘Belongingness and Self-esteem. 


/ . 


The functioning of the basic qroup identity has 
to do more crucially with two ‘key ingredients in the make op” 
of every individual‘s personality: his sense of elton 
. ness and the quality of self-esteem, Other secondary sources 
of belongingness and. self-esteem serve ony where the con- 
* ditions created by the basi¢ group identity do not get a 


the way. 


a - Belongingness. ; ae | 


An individual belongs: to his basic group in the 
deepest and most literal sense that here he is not only a- 
- lone, but here, as mans as. he Mecwan to remain in and of 
it;. ‘he ‘cannot be denied or rejected. It is an identity he 
"might scmetines want to abandon, but it is the identity 
that no one can take away from him. . To set oneself against 
the group and run the riek Oe being excluded from it is to 


“ + put oneself in the painful position of marginality. For 


a neek 


” : the. mere fact of belonging gives an incomparable sense of 
NN security. One thinks of Frost's line about home being the 
_ Place where, when you've got ‘to go Shae, they've got te 


take you in - or of the house of Muumbi,. as Harold R. “Teaace 


* , 
+ 
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calls one's commitment to his tribal loyalties. In this 


age of massive migration, noe great numbers uprooted and 
transported great physical and cultural and social distances, 
the. house of Muumbi is the ark they Carry with them, the 
temple of whatever rules of the game onete forebearers lived 
by, the "tradition" or “morality” or whatever form of creed 
or belief in a given set ot anaweed to all the unanswerables. 

The primary bonds give a person "genuine security 
and the knowledge of where he belongs." Through tht ethnic 
group, “he belongs to" acknowledged Erich Fromm in Escape 
from Freedom, “he is rooted in, as structuralized whole in ' 
which he has an unquestionable place." Konrad Lorenz's 
"territoriality" of mdn becomes for these uprooted an urge 
. for “social turf" called neighborhood. "Considerable numbers 
of human beings continue to live in neighborhoods and con- 
tinue to-be deeply attached to their social turf, to view 
geography and intéraction network of their local community 
as an extension of themselves and to take any threat to the 
neighborhood as a Gieake + to the very core of their beds)" = 
The failure of the elite elements in the population to under- 
stand this shows that Victor Ferkiss' Technological Man, 
the Myth and the “Reality did not yet destroy ° the two import~ 
ant contemporary myths of "rapid social change" and "technol- 
ogical ni ail based on the assumption that a ‘change in tech- 


nology almost inevitably iia aed new values, new personal- 


ities, new human needs, new jacemene of basic behavior. Any 
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attempt to reform urban society which is not based on a 
prior attempt to understand, from the 'inside', the ‘part. 
that the neighborhood plays in the lives of many people 

. Se ee sf : 

is doomed to frustration. . a ~ 

b - Self-esteem. 7, e 


v 
Self-esteem is connected with belongingness, 


Every “individual has to find the seeeotens mansure of 
self-acceptance or pride-in-self from somewhere to live a 
tolerable existence. Some people, "passing" into the maj- 
ority society, can derive a sufficient self-esteem out of 

the stuff of their individual personalities, above, beyond 

or despite the shai titende or situation of their group. Others 
have to depend heavily on their group identities to supply. 
what their own individual lives may too often deny them. 

And most people need all they can get from both sources. 

Group identity presents no problems when a ‘like in a tightly 
homogeneous society or weoue bE in a.stable society in which 
all groups accept their place - it is an assumed given, when 
sett onccentance it generates is an unquestioned premise of 
life. But when members of “such groups stop submitting | to 

the: paienns of self-rejection and self-hate “coming out $f 
negative group identities successfully imposed by stronger 

on weaker groups, and -meed tg acqitre, feel and assert thede 
self-esteem, that group ideteity becomes a source of conflict. 
It is an intrinsic and , sence laa of systems incorp- ’ 
orating. stigmatized ethnic AORERALY It has been the start- 
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Tate a ' 43 
ing point of the ethnic movement of our own present time. 


, @ 


2. The \Djalectic of Community .in Human Relationships., i 
On the other hand, these basic human groupings ’ * as 

- ean become). as Erikson characterizes them, "pseudospecies" apo SS 
when each uses others as a" screen for projection.of’ nega®: co Hype 


‘tive identites.:. each affirming its superiority over all 
others" - as opposed to the specieshood of man, :whose rec- 
ognition is a\condition for snatan "more pndverai, 

, more inclusive human identity." “they let him recognize 

« hisate had already panes out Fromm, . “only through a 
the medium of his, or their participation ina clan, a 

social-or “religious ‘community, and not as human beings.” ‘ ? 


‘ 
2 ~ 
° . ’ 


a - Human Interasubjectivity., 


} If Erikson saw a "psychosocial r@lativity" ,be-. 
tween the. individual and the group, we’ have to see also a 
powerful dialectical’ relation between then; which are ina. 
stances of fhe two poles of Time and: Being overarching hu- ye 
man experiente in its most. rational and critical moment of 
understanding. The subjective pole develops, in a develop- a 
ment that is social and historical, mee stamps the ateges 
of progress. with dates. Man is no cadtndtian nomad. He = 
is a social animal and the primordial basis of the human ty 
community is not the discovery of an idea but a spontane- 
ous intersubjectivity. “The bonds: of intersubjectivity, make 
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wre 


‘world to him, A sense of belonging together’ provides the 


=! 923% -- ae - io 


r 


the experience of each resonate to the bi Mais of thers 


and reach into a past of ancestors to give mbahing and con 
heglin to the  gronp: or nation. » Born ‘without fixed, dyin nds 


‘tual determinants of beta ier, without any means of self-— 

»expression, ‘trough symbolic’ interaction - Language as* ea ae ) 

“vehicle of culture = the. child acquires in a ~ days . | 

the wealth of thousands of years of Civilizations and all pie ee 

the enrichment it brings in explaining and nadtauiies the "wae 
rae 

peer ne 


dynamic premise for common enterprise, for mutual aid and 


succor, for the sympathy that augments ‘joys and. divides 


_SOrrows. In developing these cultural and social bonds, 


“man also develops stable and controlled patterns of personal 


“ behavior and of attitudes and motivations , making possible 
the congruence with group patterns but also ae tat the 
wines of the SRERE PEGE ARSON process. ‘ 

Through symbolic interaction, then; man “develops. 
what Weber called the ‘consciousness of kind and Znaniecki, 
national culture societies. The cultural bond integrating ~~ 
. individual personality patterns with the social and cultural — 7 
patterns developed by the group throughout its history ‘and 
assuring the unfolding of a potentials, is the key: ele- 
ment of echmer hy and the main force in the preservation pro- “24, ‘ 
cess of group identity. The core of this cultural bond in sine 
the prinary.ebanié groups —— - Ahrough the socialization ° 


process - under new layers of cbltural and social om of 
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multi-ethnic or even multi-national ‘societies. Intersub- 
~ ..- * jective community survives in the family with its circle 
,of relatives and its accretion of friends, in customs and 
folk-ways, in basic arts and crafts and skills, in langu~ 


age ‘and songs and dance, and in the inner psychology of 


the’ basic group's members. n in radical cultural changes, 


intersubjective c 
= 2 effect, for example, to th a“ shock or alienation 
ae , Which many immigrants experienced. * fhe immigrants needed 

their ethnic groups for mutual support and for conéensual™ 
validation of patterns. For in human affairs the" decisive 
factor is what one can expect of the other fellow. Such 
Y expectations rest on recognized codes of behavior; they 
Pp ‘ appeal to past performance, acquired habit and reputation; 
* they attain a maximum of precision and reliability among 
: a those freguently broyght touetinr, guided by similar motives, 
sharing the same prosperity or adversity. ik SRL vr 
ae constitutes the basis for society's growth and development . 
The abiding significance and efficacy of human intersub- . 
_jectivity is bot overlooked, when’ motley’ states name them- 
selves nations, when constitutions are attributed to found- 
- ing fatheray when image and symbol, anthem and assembly, 
emotion and sentiment are invoked to impart an elementd#i 


_ vigour and pitch to the vast and cold, technological, econ- 


‘oe 


* onic, and political, structures of human invention and conven- 
thon, , 27 


s and provides a cushioning } 


sities ai is 


euntemneensnenseenneime@CEOG—ethnocentrism-and-selfaggrandisement can turn basi¢é: 


_and sterotyping. By becoming practical-- more and more a 


’ ings,: common commitments. Intelligence is a principle of 


~ 924 > 

The troubled times of crises, however, demand on 
the part of basic groups, the dincsvery and communication of ‘ 
new insights and a consequent adaptation of spontaneous at- 
titudes. Unfortunately, the responses of these groups are 
coupled with the ethos and the interests of tife groups that 
do not regard all changes in the same cold light of the 
general good of society, and are prone to have a blind spot 


for the insights that reveal their wellbeing to be excessive 
’ w 


or their usefulness at an end. The tendency toward exagger- ' 


ee 


groups into factions; marked by clannishness, scapegoating, 


factor within the technological, economic, political pro- 
cess, more and more a tool that served palpably useful ends - 
the cultural bond renounces its one essential function and by 


that renunciation condemns practicality to ruin. 


b - Human Understanding. 


But besides the elementary communion of intersub- 
jectivity, there are operative in all a drive to understand 
and an insistence on behaving intelligently that generate 
and implement common ways, common manners, common undertak- a 
universalization and of ultimate synthesis. Por this rea- 
ses it would seem a mistake to conceive with Durkheim, 
Cooley, the Marxists, and B.F. inner” the sociological” 
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as simply a matter of external constraint. "It is true , 


enough that society constraints the individual in a thou-- 
sand ways. It is true enough that the Seeteianed eae but 
.a slight understanding of the genesis and growth of the 
civilization into niga he was born, It is true enough 
that many of the things must do are imposed upon him in 
a merely-external faShion. Yet within the walls of his in- 
ae: dividuality, there is more than a Trojan horse. He has no 
choice about wanting to understand; he is committed not by 
——mewwn—erany decision of -his-own but priate ocgrsbaateal putes bra gaiaintcnancemsveene 
ior; and as these determinants are responsible for the 
emergence of social orders .in the past, so they account for 
their development, their maintenance, their reformation. 
Spontaneously every collapse is followed by a reconstruction, 
* every disaster by.a new beginning, every revolution by a 
,hew era. Commonly, men want a different social order but, 
left to themselves, they never consent to a complete inexeher, 
There is, then, a radical tension of community. 
Intersubjective spontaneity and intelligently devised social 
order possess different properties and different tendencies. 
Yet to both by his very nature man is committed. Intelli- - . 
gence cannot but devise general solutions and general rules, 
The individual is intelligent and 80 he cannot enjoy peace 
of mind unless he subsumes his own feelings and actions under 
the general rules that he regards as intelligent. Yet feel- 


ing and spontaneous action have their home in the intersub-, . ° 


jective SFOUP and it is only with an effort and then ony in 
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favoured times that the intersubjective groups i mal 
iously within the larger pattern of social aeane,ee when 

the good of order has come to terms with the intersubjective 
groups; it has adapted to its own requirements the play 

of imagination, the resonance of sentiment, the strength \ ‘ 
of habit, the eage a fant itaxity, the impetus of enthusiasm, 
the power of agreement and consent. The Babel of our day . 


in ethnic group relations is the comulative product of a’ 


series of refusals to understand. 


eee ee SOOT ES TO atin enEnAnaeiemennenmenmnnemaememnanmemmennnnnennnendemnnntall 


wh 
‘IV. Conclusion . : 
“5 The ‘primary ties' of ethnic groups, then, area “™ 


historical human condition to be reckonedwith but not an 
y* immovable block in the way of desirable human development, 
The individual's need not to be alone and isolated is, ul- 
timately, not so much a need to escape Balzac's "moral 
aloneness" from "lack of relatedness to valtes, symbols, 
patterns,” but a need to belong and to be through intell- 
igible patterns of relationships. As the dialectic in the 
eater and in society reveals, man is a compound-in- 
tension of intelligénce ayd intersubjectivity. He does 
not live exclusively either on the level of intersubject- . 
ivity or on the level of detached intelligence, On the con- 
trary, his living is a dialectical. resultant springing from 
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these opposed but linked PENNE PRR There is @ conver- 
gence of evidence for the snaextion that the dialectic of 

‘ community is to be met not by any ideas or set of ideas 
on the level of technology, economics, or politics, but 
only by the attainment of a higher NERMEOAE in man's 
understanding and making of man. , ' 

In times of great social and eilenrad _change, 
knowledge too is diangig and because man's coming to know 
is a group ihaacedon: such change leaves individuals at 

——-—a-1oss-—1t-cal1s-for-adjustment—and—adaptation.— Indi vid=—————_--_-— 
. uals cannot remain in ghettos or go to excess in defen- 
siveness. if they are to operate ina new world, they have © 
to operate on the basis of the social and cultural achieve- 
ments of.this time and place. This disengagement from the 
past and involvement in the present must be open-eyed, 
critical, coherent, sure-footed. Individuals and groups 
in society have a democratic right to ethnic pluralism, 
based on the deepest human needs. The ultimate aim of 
social policy is to eliminate various forms of institution- V 
alized inequalities, not ethnicity. With the new Immi- — 
gration and Nationality Act of 1965 our laws seem to be a 
step ahead of our everyday thoughts and actions. The old 
‘models of the melting pot ideas are not entirely wiped out 


“4 
from the institutions of the society, the government, the 
° 48 


educational system and the mass media. The ethnic issue 
forced the rediscovery of complexity in American history. 
Two hundred years in the making of American society may be 
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prtennaepnpermmecetie 8 Nin BC a ma 


a long time but perhaps not long énough, considering the 


centuries and millennia that other smaller societies needed 
for their maturing.’ It is not just the matter of enjoy- 
ment of being together, belonging, communicating, inter- 
acting - it is a matter of social responsibilities, of 
loyalties and solidarities, of “deep commitment to other eon 
human: beings, to groups, and society, within the bende 
of “freedom and dignity." . ‘ " e 
.Nor is knowledge enough. One has to be creative. ~ 
‘ ° 


M ernity lacks roots. Its values lack balance and depth, =, 


ch of its science is destructive of man. ° The contempor- 
ary issue of ethnicity, then, is a tremendous challenge and 
cupertundiy bath to society ynd to the ethnic groups them-_ 
selves. To grasp it and to meet its challenge calls for ay 
coliective effort toward a richer and more axeivane human © 
community. It.is not the individual but the group that 
“transforms the culture. The. group does so by its concern 
“for excellence, by its ability to wait and let issues mature, 
by its preserving efforts to understand, by its discernment 
for whiat is at once’simple and Profound, by its demand for 


the first-rate and its horror of mere destructiveness. 


° 
° 
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